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Ho che Students i n the College and 
Nui verſity near Dublin. 


Gentlemen, 


vi E great end many Obligations I 
ye under, both in point of Intereſt 

and Gratitude to promote by all poſ- 
le means the Welfare and Reputation 
f that Learned Society to which you do 
belong, and every particular Member of 
it, have prevail'd on me toRe-print the 
following Book, formerly written by Dr. 


A Richard Lingard, à Gentleman, that 


had the honour of being @ Fellow of the 
College, and from whoſe great Piety, and 
| manifold Knowledge , and conſtant La- 
beurs, eminently conſpicuous in the Diſ- 
charge of the ſeveral Offices he went 
| through, the College receiy'd ſo many 


Advantages, that his Praiſes are grate= || 
filly acknowledged aud celebrated in his 


Epitaph, which may be ſeen at the En- 
jrance into the Chappel, Os he x neg. 


— 


He found by his on Exterience, and 


from the Obſervation of others 3 that it 


was highly neceſſary to give ſome Ad- 
vice to Young Gentlemen leaving 
| a „„ 
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ere intended. 


prudent and affectionate Tutor, and 


The Preface. 


_ . the Univerſity, by which they might H 


forewarned, and ſecured againſt tho 
common Errors and Inconveniencies, in 
to which too many do 1 fal 
to their own Unhappineſs, as well as 
the Scandal of that Society, where the 
bave been Educated, and he has laid dow 
ſuch Rules, which if conſidered witl 
that Attention they ought to be, and du 
Jy Obſerved, will be effeftual to tha 
commendable Deſign, for which the 


It may be invidious, as well as un 
neceſſary to give any Rules concernin! 
your Behaviour and Converſation 
whilſt you live in the College, becauſt 
Theſe may with the greateſt Advantagh 
and Safety be drawn from that excellent} 
Body of the Statutes of the College ,whichi 
are in the beginning of every Term Read 
over to you, and may be ( I ſee no reaſcal 
to the contrary) expoſed to your daily 
view and peruſal. Theſe cannot fail off 
ſucceſs with all ſober and conſiderate Men, 
eſpecially when recommended by the good 


Example, and conſtant inſtructions of a 


enforced 


r 
ff enforced by ſtrict Diſcipline, unde 
50% hich Virtue and Learning do always 
ll Flouriſh. 15 55 | 
You may be eaſily convinced from the 
_ happy Experience of many Perſons, that 
if have been Members of the College, and © 
who now make a conſiderable Figure in 
Hl the World, that the general Method laid 
don in the Statutes for the Education of 
ol Young Gentlemen(and which alone you are 
the obliged to follow ) has been very Advanta- 
gious and proper to furniſh them with ſuch 
folid and ſubſtantial-Rnowledpe, as hath 
inf made them Serviceable in Church and 
on] State: And if this Method be continued 
and purſued with a becoming Diligence 
ag and Care, it may have the ſame Les 
ent} effect upon you, that it has had upon them, 
ich} and make you as eminent in your Genera- 
ad tion ; but I fear the evil conſequences to 
$-+0ur Selves, to your Society, and to Learn- {| 
ing, if this Method ſhould throꝰ a want of | 
Authority be Diſcountenanced,] or a 
Change ſhould be introduced by the Preju- 
dices of Men, and a deſire of Novelty, or 
af you ſhould contract a Diſinclination and 
4 Averſion to it by reading Pamphlets and 


ſuch 


A 
ſuch other Papers as Coffee-Houſes a- 


bound with, and which tco frequent a 
mixture in the Converſation of the City 
ſo near, if not managed with Diſcretion, 
may inſenſibly betray you into an unprofi- 
table and dangerous Admiration of. E- 
very thing ought to be laid aſide, which 
may hinder the progreſs of your College J- 
Studies which are preparatory to thoſe 
reſpective Profeſſions which the Provi- 
dence of God, and your own Choice 
may incline you unto. 

And ſince I mention Profeſſions git were 1 
20 be wiſhed, that as the Young Gentle- ||: 
men ſhould chuſe particular Profeſſions, || 
{o they would be perſwaded not to leave | 
he Univerſity , till they had gone 
through the common time of ſeven Tears 
allowed for perfecting them in the ſeveral 
Sciences pre-required in all thoſe that 
would be conſiderable in any Profeſſion 4 1 
o long, but a reaſonable ſtay in the Col- 
lege would be of the greateſt Advantage 
#9 the Society, as well as to the World, 
and convince Men ( from the happy Ef- 
fects) that an Univerſity Education, 
is a Bleſſing much to be deſired, and 
worthy of all Encouragement, * 


SIR, 


OU have been infinitely 
advantaged by your E- 

| ducation in the Univerſi- 
ty, Which will have a 


*perpetual good effect upon you, 


and give you Luſtre in the Eyes 
of the world : But that you may 
be further 2 .eful and acceptable to 
Mankind, you mult pare off ſome- 
thing you have contracted there, 
and add alſo to your own ſtores 
from Obſer vation and Experience, 
a way of learning as far beyond 
that by Precept, as the knowledge 
of a Traveller exceeds that which | 
is gotten by the Map. 3 
A An 
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ner of their being taught, and 
when they paſs from thence, they 
launch into a ew World, their 


grows up With the learning they 


Childiſnneſs of their State, or the 
Formalities of the place, or the 
7 br | 


(2) 


An 4. An Academick Life is 


— a an Horizon between two 
© 2. Worlds; for Men enter 


upon it Children, And as ſuch 
they muſt judge and act, rhough 
with difference according to their 
own Pregnancy, the ingenuity 
of rheir Teachers, and the man- 


paſſions at high water are full of 


 themfelves, as young Men are 


wont to be, and ſuch as are dipt 


In unuſual learning, and if rheyſ; 


o on ſo, they are loſt . Beſides, . 
that there is a Husk and Shell that 


acquired, which they muſt throw 
away, cauſed perchance by the 


Ju 


Cm 


ruggedueſs of the retirement, they 
not conſidering of which hath 


made many a great Scholar * 


viceable to the world. 

To propound many Rules for 
the management of your ſelf were 
to refer you back to the Book a- 
gain, and there is even a nattve 
diſcretion that ſome are endowed. 
wich, which defends them from 
groſs Abſurdities inConverſation, 
though there be none but may be 
kclped by ſome Admonitions. 

J ſuppoſe you to un- 
1b HR 3 n 
Habits and Paſſions; I lui he 


ſuppoſe you likewiſe ved. 


vhat Hk now you to be, to be ad- | 


viſcable, obſervant,and of a ſedate 
'emper, „e you will be 
ſufficiently Inſtructed with a few 
Intimations; For he that reflects 
2 upon 
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nimous, they are faithful and cou- 


© am 
upon himſelf, and conſiders his 
Paſſions, and accommodates him- 
elf to the World, cannot need 
many Directions. I ſuppole you 
alſo to be principld with Religi- 
on and Morality, which is to be 
valued before any learning, and 
is an eaſe and pleaſure ro the 


Mind, and always ſecures a firm| 


Reputation, let the World be ne- 
ver ſo wicked: No Man ever 
Pains a Reverence for his Vice, 
but Virtue commands it, Vicious 
mea indeed have been popular, 


but never for being ſo, but for 


their Virtues annexed, they ad- 
miniſter their Imployments well 
and wiſely, they are civil and 0- 
bliging, they are free and magna- 


rageous. It is always ſome brave 


thing 
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(3 
thing that recommends them to 
the good opinion of the World. 

The Advices J here lay down 
are rather negative than poſſtive: 
For though I cannot direct you 
where you are to fail throughout 
your whole Courſe, yet I ma 
ſafely ſhew you where you ma 
not ſplit your ſelf. And the firſt 
Rock I diſcover, on which young 
Scholars ſhipwreck them 
ſelves is, Vaunting of the i Rule. 
Perſons and Places con- | 
cerned in their Education. I. 
therefore Adviſe you to be ſparing 
in your Commendation of your 
Univerſity, Colledge, Tutor, or 
the Doctor you moſt there admire; 
for either all is taken fot need, 
or you only betray. your A 


* 


ection 


k 
and Partiality, or you impoſe 
your Judgment for a Standat᷑d to 
32 A 2 others, 


(6) 
others, you diſcover what youſ 
think, not what they are, an car- 
ly kindneſs may make you a 
blind as an unjuſt prejudice, and 
others will ſmile to fee you con- 
fident of that which ir may be 
they know they can confute. This 
Holds inall kinds of Commendati 
ons, which ſhould be modeſt and 
moderate, not unſeaſonable, not 
unſuitable, not hyperbolical, fot 
an exceſs here, creates envy te 
the Perſon extolld, and is a vir 
dual detraction from others you 
converſe with, and your own Un 
derſtanding is meaſured by it 
Nay it is a preſumption in ſome te 
commend at all; for he that praiſe 
 enother, would have him valued ups 
Vis own judgment. 
$13 * 3 8 
I Therefore it is a diſparagmen 
do be commended by a Fool, ex 
6 1 _=_ 
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ouſſcept he concurrs with the Vogue, 
ar-· or ſpeaks from the mouth of ano- 
as] ther ; you muſt, indeed, when you 
ndf ſpeak of Mens Perſons (which 
without provocation ſhould neyer 
be) repreſent them candidly and 
hid fairly, and you are bound to give 
4 your Friend his due Elogy, when 
his Fame is concerned, or you are 
required to do it, or may do him a 
kindneſs in it. But remember that 
when you give a Perſon a particu- 
lar Character, it receives its Eſti- 
uf mate from yourWiſdom ; be Tem- 
perate therefore as well as Juſt. 
When you come into 
Company, be not for- 2 Rab, 
ward to ſhew your Pro- | 
ficiency , nor impoſe your Acade- 
mical Diſcourſes, nor glitter af- 
fectedly in terms of Art, which is 
a Vanity incident to young 2 
that 


an Argument for Reſerve ; What 


ſatisfaction, however you gain 


thought to have more in ſtore. 

And becauſe the Mouth is the 
Fountain of our Weal or Woe, and it 
is che greateſt inſtance of Prudence 


* 
n 

that have Confidence, and heat of ſt 
Temper. Nor on the other hand | 
muſt you be moroſe or difficult to Þ/ 
give an account of your ſelf to in- 
quifitive or learned Men; let e 
your Anſwers be direct and conciſe; it 
it is both your Wi/dom and your I. 


Kintneſs to come to the point atÞ 
firſt, only in Conferences or De- 


bates, ſpeak not all you have}? 
to ſay at once in an entire Ha- Ir 
rangue, but ſuffer your ſelf to 
be broached by degrees, and Keep 


you ſay at firſt may perhaps give 


Reſpite for Recollection, and when ; 
all is out ar laſt, you will be 


to 


(9 ) 
of to rule that little Member the 
1d Fongue, and he indeed is à perfect 
to [Man that offends not in Word, (for 
all our Follies and Paſſions are let 
et fout that way,) there are many 
e; chings to be obſerved in the ma- 
ur Inaging of Diſcourſe, I only ſay 
at fin general, that you 
>. [muſt not ſpeak with heat 3 Rule, 
e land violence, nor with 
7. reflection upon Mens Perſons, 
or with Vanity and Self-praiſe : 
No Man therefore ſhould be his 
t lown Hiſtorian, that is, talk of 
isownFeats, his Travels, his Con- 
erences with great Men, &c. Nor 
boaſt of his Deſcent and Alliance, 
nor recount his Treaſure, nor the 
anage of his Eſtate, all which 
ears out the greateſt Patience, and 
without a provocation expreſſes an 
intolerable Vanity, and implyes 


19 ) 


a believing that others are affected 
and concerned in theſe things as 
much as himſelf; the like Weak- 
neſs is talking of ones Trade or 
Profeſſion, to thoſe chat neither 


that relates to All may be uſeſul, 
but it is impertinent in mixed 


or inclination. In like manner he 
is not to be brook t, that over a 
Glaſs of Vine will turn Stateſman 
or Divine, perplex good Fellows 
with Hutrigues of Government,Caſes 
of Conſcience, or School Controver - 
fries, which are too ſerious, and 
too ſacred, to be the Subjects of 
common Talk: Let no Man's Vice 
be your Theam, not your Friends, 
becauſe you love him, not your 

ne- 


mind it nor underſtand it. Indeed 
if the Company be all of one! 
piece, than debating any thing 


Company to betray only your ι 
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* nemies, becauſe he is ſo, and in 
AS 


. 


ou it will be expounded Partiali- 
y and Revenge, not of any other, 

zecauſe you are certainly uncon- 
erned in him, and may poſſibly 
de miſtaken of him: Let not the 
Lapſes or ridiculous Accidents or 
3chaviours of Men that are in 
drink or in love be taken notice 
of after, or upbraided to them in 
jeſt or earneſt, for no Man loves to 
ave his folly remembred, nor to 
have the conſequences of Wine 
or Paſſion imputed to him, and he 
cannot but like you worſe, if he 
finds they have left an Impreſſion 
upon you, every Maus fault ſhould 
be every Mans ſecret, as he fins 
doubly that publiſhes his own 
Shame, for he adds Scandal to the 
Sin; ſo does every man increaſe 
the Scandal that is the propagator 
of it. When 


("22 } 


When you carve out 
4 Rule, Diſcourſe for others, let 
your choice be rather of 
Things then of Perſons, of hiſtori 
cal Matters rather than the pre. 
ſent Age, of things Diſtant and 
Remote rather than at Home, anc 
of your Neighbours, be fare 4 
void Politicks and Party Diſputes, 
and do not after all theſe Reftri- 
tions fear want of Diſcourſe, fo 
there is nothing in the Worl, 
but you may ſpeak of it, zſefulh 
or pleaſantly, every thing (ſays 
Herbert) is big with Jeſt, and has 
Mit in it if you can find it out. 
" As for Behaviour, that 
5 Rule, is certainly beſt, which 
: beſt expreſſes the fnce- 
rity of your Heart; I think 
this rule fails not, that that kind 
of Canverſation that lets Men 


— tat co hoc i. At — 4. « am" * — 9 bas 
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into 


e 

into your Soul, to ſee the good- 
neſs of your Nature, and the In- 
tegrity of your Mind is moſt ac- 
ceptable , for be aſſured, every 


Man loves another for his hoxefty, 


to this every Anave pretends, and 
with che ſhow of this he deceives : 
Nay the ſenſual love of bad Men 
is founded upon this: Nothing 
loves a Body but for a Soul, nor a 
Soul, bur for fuch a diſpoſition, as 
anſwers to that Idea of goodnefs = 


which is in the Mind. 


This is that, that reconciles 
you ro fome men at the firſt con- 
rreſs, for uſually you read mens 
Souls in their Faces if they be 
young and uncorrupted, and you 


for ever decline ſome Countenances 


which feem to declare that ſome 
Vice of Paſſion has the maſtery, and 
rn om on.  _—_ 


FRY 


though ſometimes you are decei 
ved, yet you perſiſt in your ↄrepoſ 
ſeſſion till the Behaviour doth ſig] 
nally confute, what the Counte] 
)J A 
This makes a /tarcht formal Be. 
haviour odious, becauſe it is for- 
ced and unnatural, and aſſum d 
as a diſguiſe, and ſuffers not the 
Soul to ſhine clearly and freely 
through the outward actions. 
Firſt then your Action: 
Paſions. muſt diſcoyer you to be 
. your own Maſter, for he 
is a miſerable Save that is under 
the tyranny of his Paſſons : And] 
theſe two being the moſt Dange-|; 
rous, Love and Rage muſt eſpe- 
cially be ſubdued. ” 0 
That of Love (to give 
Love, it the milder name) fo 
far as it is vicious, I take 

10 


F IL | 
If FF 1 
off be ſeared principally in the 
ig Fancy, and there you mult ap- 
reply your Cure, for J aſcribe its 
vehemence not ſo much to the 
>.1 Conſtitution, as the pampering of 
zr. |< Body, and Mens letting looſe 
yg] their Eyes and Tongues and Tmagi- 
hel hations upon amorous Incen- 
tives, and not keeping a ſence 
and awe of Religion upon them. 
For if you live in an Age and 
bel place where ſhame and civil Pe- 
hel nalties have no force, you mult 
have recourſe to Religious means, 
ndl and the Grace of God for Reſtraint: 
Luſt is more diſtinctly forbidden 
by our Chriſtianity, than any o- 
ther thing; Therefore it ought 
more ſacredly to be avoided. 
{of _ If you grow troubleſome to Jour 
tel ſelf, in God's name make uſe of 
1 that 
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you ſhall be avoided by all like 
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* 
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that honourable Remedy he has. 
provided, and in the Interim, iff 
you can allay your Fancy, and keep]. 
your Inclinations undetermined. II 
think a . Converſacionſ] 
is the ſafeſt ; for many that aave} 
lived in the ſhade and retirement, 
when they. came abroad were 
ruined by doting on the Hrſt thing: 
they met with, and this is the ef- 
fed of diſtance and caution. - |: 
The other Spring off, 
Anger, miſchief is Anger, which 
uſually flames out from] 

an untamed Pride, and want off 
Manners, and many other untole-ſ} 
rable Infirmities, ſo that there is}; 
no living in the World without 
quenching it, for it will render youff: 
both troubleſome and ridiculous, and 


4 


1 
lasſa Beaſt of Prey. The Stoicks 
if pretend to be ſucceſsful Eradica- 
epſors of this Paſſion, and their Books 


THImay be uſefully read for taming it. 


on But themſelves have retained ma- 
YeIny ill Humours behind, which are 
#t, worſe then a tranſient Rage, and are 
rel moſt abhorrent from all Society, 
uglas Moroſeneſs, faſtidious n 
Contempt of others, Pee Moroſneſs. 
Iviſbneſe, Caption, Scurri- : 


off/iry, Wilfulneſs, &c. which iſ- 


chſſue from ſome Tempers, and ſome 
m Principles which Men are apt to 


offfuck in to feed their natural Dif- 


8 poſitions with, whereas the world 
Sis not to be entertain d with 
utBFrowns and dark Looks : Be as ſe- 
du vere ad intra as you will, but be 
dF wholly complaiſant ad extra, and 
KeFf tet not your ſtrictneſs to your ſelf. 
a "FY make 


(18) 
make you cenſorious and auneafie to [tl 
others; thus many mortified Men. Þy 
have been very uuruly to the great 
Scandal of what they profeſſed. 
Avoid therefore g0- 
Going to ing to Law at your firſt 
w. . ſetting out, for that will 

| teach you to be litigious 
before your Temper is well fixed, e 
and you will contract an Habit of 
Mrangling, with your Neighbours, Ia 
and at laſt delight in it like a So-ſ a 
phiſter with arguing in the Schools, | } 
you may obſerve many who have lu 
entrkd upon an intangled Eſftates|| « 
U 

< 

) 

[ 

l 


to become vexatious, and have 
quite loſt the Debonarrueſs of their 
Diſpoſitions. . 
5 Be always wild and 
Milaneſs. eaſie to thoſe that are 
about you, your Rela- 
tions and Servants, not only for 
„ 


( 19.) 


heir ſakes. but your Own; if 
ou be difpleaſed at every Peccas 
lilo, you will become habitually 
Froward, which you cannot pur 
off when you appear abroad; and 
remember that if you be 22 to 
your Self, you will ho ſo to every 
body elſe, and you will be wel- 
come every Where. | 
This produces Comity 
and Afability, which is Aﬀability 
a great Ornament of Be- 
haviour , this argues you well 


within, and that you are a lower 


of Mankind : It is a mixture made 
up ofjCivilities and Freedom, ſuit- 
ed to the condition of the Perſon 
you converſe with; a Quality as 
to. Modes and Circumſtances we 
fetch from beyond the Seas, for 
the meer Engliſh- man is ſuppoſed 

to 
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to be Defedtive in it, as being F- 
rough in Addreſs, not caſily ac- xe 
quainted, and Blunt even when heſ: 
Obliges, though I think it not 
worth the Charge the Gentleman, fa 
is at that Travels for it: Nay Th 
am ſorry for the poor returns ma- 
ny make, that import hither the h 
Air and Carriage, and Aſſurance of ly. 
the French, therewith quitting their IJ. 
own ſtaple native Commodities lle 
of much greater value,theS;xcerjty in 
and Generoſity of the Fngli/hDiſpo-Þ 
/ition. None is more melted with at 
Civility then an Engliſb- man, but ſo 
he loves not you ſhould be Ver- 
boſe and Ceremonious in it, take © 
heed therefore of Over- ating |" 
your Civilities to Men uncon- If 
cerud in you, that muſt con- lo 
clude you Impertinent or Deſgning. f. 
Freedom 


(21) 


g Freedom is likewiſe ac- 

wen eptable and a greart Ad- Fresdom. 
je yantage to a Converſer ; | 
ot Me commonly make it the efed o 
„ Familiarity; but it ſhould be 
Iſthe Cauſe of it; but Prudence muſt 
- pound it, and apply it. Be free when 
e you ſpeak, When you give, when 
f you ſpend, when you allow your 
ir Lime and Company to your Friends, 
let nothing of Confiuement, For- 
mality, or Difficulty be diſcerned : 
If you can do a Kindneſs, do it 
a lat Vrſt, that is a double Obligati- 
t ſon, and evidences that it was in 
; 


your Heart before it was Suggeſt- 
ed to you, the return. of Thanks 
will be but Cold, if the obliged 
finds that Importunity, Neceſſity, 
. for After-reaſonings did extort it 
from you. 1 . 
0 If 


Cy 
If you would have an 
Juſtice. Intereſt where you Live 
there muſt be Legible in 


all your Actions, Fu/tice in your, 


Dealings, between Man and 
Man, this is the cheapeſt and the 
greateſt Policy, and this alone 
will ſecure your Reputation with 
the Populo, to this purpoſe I only 
adviſe two Things. 


1. You muſt be an ex- 
| Keep your act keeper of your Word: 


word. A Promiſe is a Debt 


which you ſhould pay 


more carefully than a Bond, be- 
cauſe your Honeſty and Honour are 
the Security. Be punctual even in 
ſmall Matters, as meeting a Friend, 
reſtoring a Book, returning a Pa- 
per, Sc. for failing in little Things 
will bring you to fail in Great, and 

always 
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Nas render you ſaſpected, and 
Mu ſhall never be confided in, e- 


0 en when you mean moſt hearti- 
inf 


Ur 


1d 


2. Have a ſpecial care 409 
he your Debts, T know Pay Debt, 
1 arce any can always a- 

7 pid Contracting Them, but he 
of hat Neglects Them is Profligate 
Vlad Une as to the World : If 
ou would eat in quiet, never run 
1 n Debt for what you daily Con- 
„Fe, he that is neceſſitated to this, 
b 


P the proper Object of an Alms : 
J hen you Borrow, chuſe 

"Father a rich Creditor, Brewing. 
nd a great Debt, then 

nany triffling Debrs diſperſed a- 
nong poor People, a poorMan's 
little Debt makes the greateſt 
oile ; neglect not therefore to 


pay 
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pay Mechanics, &c. their utmoſſ tl 
Dues, for they are craving anqͥ t. 
clamerous, and conſider only» 
your Condition in the World, and t 
not your preſent Exigente. II 
Prudence mult be diff 

Prudence. cernable in your Action 

GL: as well as Juſtice, anc 

that will appear in nothing morg 
than in the- choice of Confident 
and Dependants ; your moſt dif. 
fuſive love to Mankind canno 
be extended very far, for the 
Verge of your Knowledge is not, 
and need not be great; out of Ac 
guaintancæ you chufe ' Familiars, 
and out of - theſe you 

Foicnds, pick Friends, and you 

muſt not expect them to 

be ſuch as are deſcribed in Books 
and talked of by „„ 
5 | tnat $ 
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that's a Romantick thing, only 
to be found in Utopia or the 
new Atlantis, If any ſuch are, 


Jihey muſt be in a Monaſtery of 


Receſs, where Bu/ineſs and Un- 
lerſtanding are in a little com- 


I paſs : It is ſufficient for you 


to find the effect of one ſuch 


Friend in many. You may 
cull one out of each of thoſe E- 


minent Profeſſions that you may 
be concern d in, and make them 
your 'Confidents in their ſeveral 
Sphears. You go not to a Lau- 
yer for Phyfick, nor to a Mer- 
chant to be reſolved in a Caſe 
of ' Conſcience, though both do 
love you, and ſerve you in what 
they may. pes 
Make no Man your Friend 
twice, except the Interruption 
2 was 
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was through your own miſtake 
and you have done Pennance fa 
it.EveryWell-wiſher is not capabl 
of being made your Friend, no 
every one that you think is H. 
neſt and Faithful; there muſt be 
a ſuiting your Humour, and 
mutual Serviceableneſs, and abi 
lity to give Advice, and to Zaki 
it, and ſuch a Proportion o 
Temper as that he ſhall not 
through vanity or levity , © 
uncertainty , betray himſelf ot 
you. He that is not ftazch i 
preſerving of Secrets, cannot be 
- a Friend; ſuch is 4 zalkatzae 
Man that uſes his Mouth for 2 
Slice to let out all that's in 
him, this argues a great weak- 
[neſs in the Head, for a ſhallow 


- Underſtanding preſently Judges, 
0 8 and 


(39), 


and paſſes Sentence, and is po- 
Vive in it. 

Never tell any Man 
4, you have a Secret but Secret, 

dare not tell it, you 
| "Jhould either go further or not 
bi have gone fo far, and preſs no 
1 Man wehemently to keep con- 
cealed what you have commit- 
OF red to him, for that implies you 
MI Suſpet what you have done, 

vi? that you difide in his Pru- 
Jeni It diſcovers your va- 
w % of Things, and provokes 
him to Incontinence and Breach 
of Truſt, for there is an Itch 
Ain Mankind to be greedy of 
thoſe Fruits that are moſt zea- 
louſly forbidden, and ſome Pro- 
hibitions do excite n 
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EReſervedueſo by ſome 
Reſerved. is accounted an Ari 
neſ o. and Vertue, I think it 


tom of a ſullen or ſtupid Nature, 
and I know it to be anwelcome to 
all Societies: I like a plain com. 
municative Man, he is uſeful and 
acceptable to the World, and be 
aſſured that a dark cloſe reſerved 
Man ſhall never have Friends; 
no Man will tate you into his 
Heart that cannot ge into 
Vours, let your Intentions: be 
never fo ſincere; and I know 
not What a good Man need be 
afraid of, if no hurt be in him, 
no hurt will come out of him. 

It is true, Open-heartedueſs has 
a Latitude, and Diſcretion muſt 
bound it, and aſſign its De- 
grees, 


is a Fault, and the ſymp- 
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ell zrees, according to your kindueſs 
Ito them, or their zearneſsto you, 
it and none ſhould ſee all within 
you, for it may be Iaffrmity, 
ice, or Diſcontent, lies at the 
bottom. Nor is it fir to ruſh 
into Diſcourſe beforeSuperiours, 
this is a greater rudeneſs than to 
deny them their Place and Re- 
pelt; the like Reverence muſt 
be had to the Aged, and moſt 
Experienced, and ſuch as ſpeak 
out of their own Profeſſion ; nei- 
ther would T have a Man he 
open to the Scrutinies, and Pum- 
pings of every Pragmatical Iu- 
14ftor- 5 ſuch aſſaults muſt be 
managed by Art, you muſt put 
by rhe Thruſts, by Slight rather 
than Strength; for no force muſt 
- be diſcerned , in ſuch caſes he 
C3. a 
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that rolls beſt evades beſt; but 


when a Man demurrs at an eaſie 
Queſtion, and is ſhy of ſpeak- 
ing his Mind, and paſſes into a- 
nother ſhape when the Matter in- 
quired for is common to all or 
prejudicial to none, and when he 
delivers any thing it muſt be re- 
ceived as a great Secret, though 
not fit or worthy to be kept, it 
argues him Weak and Formal, 
and by his Rarities he laies up, 


you may gueſs at all his Clo- 
fer. 


From all this, you 
News. may infer, how far the 
reporting of News may 

be convenient ; If you would 
be Popular, you muſt indulge 
this humour of Mankind, though 
the young Man is not ſo * 
the 


Wey 


the Arhenian in this as the Aged. 
If you live remote from the Ci- 
ty, have all publick Occurrences. 
as early as you can, you oblige | 
your Neighbours by it better 
than with the greateſt Entertain- 
ment; ſome are terrified from 
ſpeaking what they hear, be- 
cauſe it is the Trade of Seditious 
Men to ſpread Rumonrs and falſe 
Reports; T think there needs 
not ſuch Caution, if what is re- 
lated be ſomewhat at Diſtance, 


or a common Concern, or not e- 


vil in it Self, and hurts not the 


Fame of others. 


Tell no News to one that pre- 


tends to be a Stateſman, and ask 


none from him: Not the firſt, 
for he will ſeem to know it be- 
fore, or be angry his Intelli- 
ED, gence 
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C 
gence was no quicker: Not the 
laft, for he thinks Secrecy be- 
comes him, and he loves not to 


be an Author. 


You may gueſs Mens Tempers 


by the rain of their Intelli- 


gence. Converſe not therefore 


with Mutinous Diſpoſitions, and 


be ſure you repreſent the Acti- 


ons of your Superiours Candidly, 


as Peace, Charity and Obedience, 
does oblige you; let your Er- 
rors be always on the Right 


Fand; for every good Child is 


ſo far from Expoſing, that with- 


out Beholding, he endeavours 


to cover the Nakedneſs of his 
Father. 


2 ; N ature, and all Com- 
monwealths, that there 
| ” Wo 


It is the Method of 
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EG Di 
be a Dependence of the Leſſer up- 
on the Greater, the Weak up- 
on the Strong; therefore if 
you aim at Inployments, you 
muſt Lean upon ſome beſides 
your own Virtue, and have Pa- 
trons and Afiſtants to Advance 


[you : I know no greater Ad- 


RES... * 


vantage for a qualified Man than 
to ſtand in the way; for every 


Man muſt let out his Affections 
upon ſome, and have his Crea- 
ture, and that is choſen by 
Chance or Fancy. You ſee when 
Friends meet, their Preſexce does 
excite a Chearfulnefs and Viva- 
city with which they entertain 


ſone another, and this ſpeaks 


their Sincerity better than any 
Words they can utter, this holds 
rroportionably in all Degrees of 

„ Conver- 


(- JE ) 


Converſation, take notice there- 


fore of your firſt Accaſting any 
Perſon, he will be preſently in- 
clined- to Like or Diſlike, and 
he cannot but give ſome Iudi- 
cal ions Of it. * 


Obſerve then the ye rather 
then the Tongue, and apply not 


your ſelf where you was at firſt 


Difcouraged, if the Circumſtan- 
ces of your Affair did not cauſe 
it : If you prove the Favourite 
of a Great Man, deſire not the 
Monopoly of his Ear, for his Miſ- 


adventures will be imputed to 
you, and what is well done 


Will be aſcribed to himſelf. 


Allow yourſelf ſome 
Buſmeſs. time for Buſineſs every 


day; no Man ſhould be 


in the World that has nothing 


70 
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% do in it, yet never Proclaim 
| Jyour ſelf very Buſie, for a little 
hint will ſerve any that is not 
nuch Impertinent: And the leſs 
Izuſie your ſeem; the more you 
re admired when your Work is 
diſpatched. 

| Recreationisasnecel- _ 

Fry as Buſineſs, which Recreation. 
_ [ſhould be rather of the 
Body, then the Mind, becauſe 
that ſuffers moſt in Sedentary 
Inployments, In this you mutt 
have Reſpect to the Place where 
you live, and your Aſſociates 
there. In ſome parts of this 
Kingdom many of the Gentry 
Underſtand nothing beyond a 
Horſe or a Dog, and can talk of 
nothing befides it; Therefore 
if you be not a Huntſman or a 
WB Faulk- 


able than the feven deadly Sins 
certain eaſie Sum to ſpend af. 
Play, to gratifie Friends, anc 


rent for the Event. If you would 


great Stakes, for thenche is off his 


6889 
Faulkner, you cannot conver 
with them. Vat this is. reall 
better than the Efemnate Di 

vertiſements of the Ci). 
© + "Take heed of Pla 
'Play. . ing often or (deep 2 
Dice, and Games o 
Chance, for that is more Charge 


yet you may allow your ſelf 


paſs over the Winters Nights 
and that will make you indiffe 


read a Mans Diſpoſition, ſee 
him Game, you will then lear 
more of him in one Hour, than ir. 
ſevenYearsConverſation,and lit 
tleWagers will try him as ſoon as 
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. 
nard. Equanimity at Play 
which is not the effect of Uſe, 
Ni argues a Man manageable for 

any thing, he that Crows and 
yÞ Inſults with ſucceſs is Paſſionate, 
aff and is uſually the ſame that 
Frets and Quarrels at Misfor- 
ase es 
All Society is /zuked to- 

0 gether with ſome com- Eating and 
a mon thing that enter- Printing. 
nd tains them, thus Eating. 
ts and eſpecially Drinking, is be- 
el come the Ligament of Converſation. 
iq In this you are daily concern d in 
eq ſome Degree, ler this be with a 
cy viſible Chearfulneſs and Pleaſant- 
i eſs, for that is wholſome both 
it for Body and Mind, as Phyſicians 
ag and Dzvines will inform you. 
hig It will make you welcome to all, 
| N and 
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and by this many accompliſh 
their Ends upon the World. 
Be not over Critical about 
Eating, for an Epicure is very 
troubleſome ; though this Lux- 

urious Age hath made it a 
Piece of Learning, yet methinks, 
'tis much below a brave Man to 

be Anxious for his Palate, and 
to have his Thoughts and Plea- 
ſures confin'd to a Diſh of Meat. 

Judge rather for Health than 

Pleaſure, and Diſquiet none with 
Diſparaging the Food, or Nice- 
eſs about it, and be not much 
afraid of the Unwholſomneſs of 
what is ſet before you, except 

itt be your conſtant Dyet, for u- 

ſually you ſee nothing but ſome 

will commend it, and our com- 
mon Table furniſh us with no-! 
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thing that a Temperate Eater f 


to your Meaſures, and expect 
not that others ſhould do as you 
do, tis both Uncivi] and Un- 
reaſonable to Impoſe on Compa- 


be under any Reſtraint by them, 
but be Flexible to the Inclinati- | 
ons of the whole, and that with | 
Readineſs. Every Man ſhould 
keep a St int, he that pallzates | 
it, is moſt Pleaſant, yet if you } 
publictly declare your Reſoluti- 
ons not to Treſpaſs beyond 
_ your Meaſures, when you are | 
found ro command your ſelf, | 


further ; when you have come | 
up to your Standard, Recede i- 


(39) 
may not eat with Safety. 
Coufſine none when you drink 


ny, nor yet muſt you ſeem to 


you will not be ſolicited any } 


5 EY 


lently, and do not Magiſterially 
oblige the Company to break up 
with you, much leſs ſtay to be 


an unconcern d Spectator of rheir 
Levities ; but give others the 


ſome Liberty, your ſelf defires 
to take. | a 
I might extend ſuch kind of 
Obſervations to many other 
Subjects, but I muſt deſiſt, beg- 
ging your Pardon for playing the 
Dictator, and being ſo Dogma- 
tical in what I utter. I know 
they will not fit a/ Men; nor 


do they pretend to Cure 4 F 
Faults; nor are they deſigned | 


to expreſs your Needs: But they 


may prevent Inconveniencies , I 


and help you to read Men, and 
diſcover where they Fail, and let 
you ſee what Rel hes with the 
| World. 
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World. They are obvious and 
eaſie in themſelves, for Nice and 


- PSubrile Things do not guide Man- 


ind, but plain and common 


Rules, and by Analogy with 
Itheſe laid down you may judge 


of other Matters as they occur. 
And I cannot but acquaint you, 
thar they are the effect of your 
worthy Fathers Influence on me; 
who, extending his Paternal 


your good, ingaged me upon 
Quitting your Academick Stations, 
to propound to you ſome Dire- 


Nous concerning Converſation. 


And J have pitcht upon ſuch as 
are grounded on Virtue, yet tend 


Ito render you acceptable, even 


to the worſt, and he has done 
me Honour in judging me capa- 
. ble 


Care to all Circumſtances for 


w K 


. 5 
ble of ſpeaking to this Subject: 
If they accompliſh not the V. 
moſt T intended, at leaſt they 
will do no hurt, but diſcoyer 
my own private Sence, and be a 
Teſtimony of that Kindneſs 
which is owing to your Relati- 
ans, DYs-:.. ©; Fe 


T our Unfeigned Friend. 
and Servant, 


* 1 


